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Preface 



Energy and Education Planning Jar Higher Prkes and Potential 
Shortages is designed to provide information and suggestions that 
wrfl enable education officials to tetter control rising energy costs 
and to -plan appropriate reactions to energy supply disruptions. It 
also informs education decision makers about major changes in 
federal policies addressi/g energy shortages and the implications of 
tfiese policies for state and local jurisdictions. 

Because conservation measures must be site-specific in their 
application and because jnany State and local education and 
energy departments have already written 'excellent energy manage- 
ment handbooks, this publication is-not intended .as a conservation 
guide. Instead, a sampling of energy conservation handbooks is 
provided in the" annotated bibliography. (Readers utilizing any of* 
these documents are cautioned, however, to exercise their own 
judgment and experience in selecting only those 'energy saving 
options that may be appropriate to their setting and situation.) 

This publicatiQn focuses on information generally not available in 
euTrent energy 'plans. "revised federal policies, characteristics of 
state energy contingency : documents, planning considerations, fuel 
characteristics and energy supply management techniques. Also 
included p&t the conclusions and n?tt>mmendations made by the 
State Energy and Education Task-Force, chaired by the Honorable 
Richard D. Lamm, governor of Cplorado, and composed of policy 
makers and experts in energy and education matters. The 
annotated bibliography lists sources of information for monitoring 
energy-related data, a sampling of state-developed energy conserva- 
tion ^nd emergency plans and other related references. 



Overview 



Energy ^is crucial for maintaining educational programs. It heats, 
cools and ventilates facilities, transports students, faculty, adminis- 
trators and support personnel, illuminates classrooms, runs Compu- 
^ ters, audiovisual and office equipment, and supports energy- 
Intensive vocational/technical programs. ■ 

Since the 1973-74 oil embargo, so^ie schools have been forced to 
'close sporadically or curtail activities because of energy shortages 
caused by internatiemal, regional and locarevents. 

Xiong with disruptions, schools have experienced "dramatic in- 
1 cresses in energy cosft. Prior to- the OPEC -oil embargo, per-pupil 
energy costs for elementary /secondary schools averaged S20 per 
year, ^y the 1980-81 school year, .this figure had jumped to over 
S 1 00 - five times as much. f 
\ > - 

\ y Jphool systems generally rely on three major energy categories, 
petroleum; natural gas, and electricity generated from coal, oil. 
nuclear or hydropow^r.* Projections for*a continuous supply of 
these sources are not encouraging. (The present petroleum surplus 
can be misleading because petroleum is only one energy source, 
and its availability and price could be altered by a number of 
factors, including a # surge in the economy, «a disruption in imports 
or a slowdown in foreign or domestic production.) . 

Despite the present leveling in the cost of petroleum, most energy 
experts predict continuing increases in aggregate energy costs. The 
hotly debated natural gas deregulation proposals will inevitably 
raise prices. Since approximately 60 percent of U.S. schools rely 
on natural gas for space heating, education could be hit particular- 
ly hard by these rising costs. The impact of t projected increases in 
electric utility rates, largely due to regulatory changes and higher 
fuel costs, could be compounded in some areas by anticipated rises 
in total demand significantly above projected generating capacity. 
(Projections published in the November 1981 issiXo^^The School 

air v» 



Adminii>tratqr suggest that energy cost increases could translate 
* into actual' per-pupil energy ccfcts of S282 to S380 by 1985 and 
S515 to S689 per pupil by 1989 - a five-fold jump during this 
decade.) ! ' 

* ' Regardless of whether Schools experience energy supply shortages 
or higher energy costs/school functions can be threatened. Higher 
energy costs have the potential of diverting a portion of school 
budgets that could be spent on instructional programs and oftier 
^ , activities. Supply shortages ranging from mild to severe can resulr 
in partial ot extended*$c)iodl closures. 

The proposed federal policy dealing with rising energy cost* is to 
remove Existing regulations, stimulate domestic energy production 
and, in the event of another energy supply disruption, allow 
pricing to restrain demand and tlje free market to allocate* scarce 
resources. 

Because of federal budget cute ij> programs aimed at helping state 
and local agencies deal with higher energy costs and supply 
disruptions, states and local units' of government vtflf have to 
assume greater responsibility for dealing with these energy jssues. 
However, most state and local jflfisdic^tons do not have compre- 
hensive contingency plans that Specify actions to be taken in the 
event of an" energy supply shortage or' sudden ri§e in cost. 
Moreover, existing state and kjpal plans often ignore or do not deal 
effectively with /the education sector. 

While eduction policy makers cannot control market forces, they 
can take action to help insulate the education sector from some pf 
the impacts resulting frem supply shortages and price escalations. 
Many schools have already instituted low-cost energy conserving 
measures as a response to past price hikes and supply scarcities. 
Others have not yet implemented energy efficiency programs and 
therefore are more vulnerable. This publication is designed to f 
assist state officials in helping the education sector prepare |for. 
potential energy shortages aifd higher priced ' 
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I. lntroductio 



Pnor to the 1973-74 oil embargo, per-pupil energy costs for 
elementary/secondary schools averaged S20 per year. By the m 
1950-84 school year, this figure had jumped to over SI 00 and was 
expected to climb another 25 percent for the 1981-82 school year, 
the exact figure varying according to fuel type, geographic region, 
and yie extent to which conservation measures had been imple- 
mented. 1 Nationally, the annual per-pupil 'energy cost translates' to 
over S4.5 billion. Since states pay approximately 49 percent of the 
costs of public'elementary /secondary education, the state^hare'of 
the education sector's energy bill is about S2.2 bjlli^n. « 

As dramatic as recent price increases have been, the rapid - 
escalation of energy costs is not^ver. Projections published in the 
November 1981 issfie of The Scnoul Administrator suggest a range 
of S282 to $380 per pupfl, varying with the level-of conservation, 
by 1985. (This range 'wa^ calculated by applying a 10 percen-t 
annual inflation factor to the oil industry's 1981|^rediction of If* 
doubling of real energy costs *by: mid-decade.) Using the lower 
figure of S282, and assuming a seven percent inflation rate and a" 
five percent annual Increase in the real cost of energy, 1989 energy 
costs would average S513 per pupil - a five-fold increase by the 
e^d of this decade. Accelerated natural gas deregulation could 
increase these projected figures significantly /o about S350 per. 
pupil in 1985 and S689 in 1989. 2 - ^ ] ) 

Furthermore, energy cost increases are outpacing increases in 
other budgetary categories. According to a recent report released 
by the U.S. Department of Energy (DOE), since 1973 the average 
percentage of a , school budget allocated to utility bills has 
quadrupled, froiftjibout 3 percent Ux approximately 12 percent, 



1 Shirley Hansen, "Cost vs. Consumption. Managing Energy," The 'School 
Administrator, November 1981, p. 11. \^ 



2 Ibid 
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and is still growing. 3 While some analysts suggest a loWejr figure, 
.most agxee.tljat the share of the school budget allocated for energy 
costs has risen and will continue to rise. For example/according to 
the Colorado hnergy Research Institute: * 

IrH97/ c ), ,Culorado School districts spent an average of 3.6 percent of 
their general fund budgets on school-related energy costs. With utility , 
rate increases in 1980 a/id 1981"^and a 7 percent increase in budgets, 
this percentage has risen to an average of 5 percent for any district no* 
cutting back uji energy consumption. With only conservative projected 

_pnce increases, school districts^ ill be paying 8CVJ more for the same 
enbrgy by 1985. The increases L wi!l b,e greatest for small districts, which 
wdl be paying 8 percent of their general fund b udge t s/fom pa red*v>ith 

* 6.5 percent for medium districts ando percent [or large districts. 4 

( 

The impact, of escalating fuel costs on the education sector has 
been compounded by its inability to pass- higher costs directly on 
to ' the consumer, but injteajJ having to cover them- through 
increased taxes, special assessments pr cuts in other expenditures, 
all of which have significant time lags. And, in the current^limate* 
of fiscal austerity, federal, state and local revenues earmarked for 
, eMncatiori are unlikely 4o keep pace with growing energy bills. This 
means that energy costs will be and in some ar«as*already are - 
displacing expenditures for such itegjs as staff, educational 
programs and conservation nieasirfes. Furthermore, while conser- 
vation saves .energy , budget outlays for energy may actually 

V ^ * ' . — , 

continue to rise, but by a lesser amount than wquld otherwise 
occur. In other words, a *net savings is accrued chie to .cost 
avoidance the clifference between the cost of the original 
quantity consumed and tli^LfOst of, a lesser quantity consumed at 
the prevaihrfg price per unit. / " 

Adde^rto the. problem, of higher fuel bills is* that of fuel 

availability. Shortages of conventional energy supplies (oil, coal, 

gasoline, natural gis and electricity) have occurred in recent years 

and cart recur wi'tli httLe warning. While U.S. citizens have tended 

to be complacent oveMfeg 1982 oil glut, the future may not be so 
; — — v » + 

3 Office of Institutional* Conservation Programs, Lncrgv Efficient SlHoo$ 
DOI.-Assisted Retrofit Projects (Washington, D.C. U.S. 'Department of. 
Hnergy. September 1981), Foreword. 

4 Colfcido Lnergy Research \ns\i\u\e*Pohaes to Enhance Lnergy Conserva- 
tion in Colorado Sthonls (Lake wood, Colorado "CERI, iMarch 1982), p. 2. 



secutf. The oil industry has not been alone in regarding the surplus 
condition as transient;* Energy Secretai^James B. Edwards told 
the National Petroleum Council, "We don't have a glut right now^ 
. . . we'have'a temporary supply sufficiency. i' 5 In.a later meeting , 
with newsmen, Edwards explained: 

We have to realize that the difference between a glut - a word we really ^ 
shouldn't* use - and A ihotyage is a matter of only a few million barrels 
of oil a day. We're not as secure as some pepple like to think. 6 

As Xobkl. Laureate Hans Bethe reminded DOE'officials, two-fifths 
of the oil consumed*^ the free world is subject to such risks as 
terrorist attacks and government upheavals, and loss of tKat oil 
cQuld lead tp a major ecoaorriic depression. 7 In the September- 
October 198J issue of Harvard Business Review, Franklin Lindsay, 
a trustee of the Commiftee for Economic Development, Sdvised ' 
the business communit> to "Plan For the Next Energy Emergen- 
cy," .which he considered to be a virtual certainty during*, the 
1980s. And, whether or not oil-exporting nations take overt action 
to cut available suppfio$, *many energy watchers warn that a 
gradual dwindling of the world's cnide oil stock is inevitable. 

• 

'Meanwhile, the Emergency I^troleum Allocation Act expired on 
Sept. 30, 1981. (This act had given state and federal authorities 
We power to set aside for emergency allocation up to Five percept m 
of the gasoline, four percent of the dieselTuel and three percent of 
the propane from each energy supplier in a state on a monthly 
basis.) Ironically, one day prior to^ttie acf's demise, the General 
Accounting Office (GAO^eleased a' report entitled, "The United 
States Remains Unprepared for Oil Import Disruptions.'' Accord- 
ing to this report, the nation is no more able fo cope with a rqajor 
oil cutoff-than it was in J 973-74, in spite of having had eight years 
since the OPEC embargp to reflect and to plan. The GAO claims 
that the nation remark vulnerable because "the Department of\' 
Energy" teas never mcrcmted an adequate contingency planning 



5 Energy Insider] U.S. Department of Energy, January 1982, p.^3 \ 

<>lbid., April 1982, p. 2 

7 Ibid, December 1981, p. 4. 
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effort" and "the executive has o^ver givenHemergency prepared- 
ness the priority and attention it deserves." _ 

"Ihe^radox," as noted by Governor Richard Lamm of Colorado 
in his opening remarks at the February 1982 meeting of the Fdu- t 
cation Commission of the -States' Lnergy and Education Task 
Force, "ls tliat wt sleep when there is no crisis, wasting valuable^ 
preparation time, ^his is a mjstuke tliat may haunt us." He advises 
policy jnakers to "think of the stakes, not the_odds. Another- 

^ major petroleum disruption could have suchdevastating' economic 
and political consequences worldwide that even small odds are 

- unacceptable." ' — 

While nationwide petroleuip shortages have resulted from inter- 
nation al ev ents, such as the 1973-74 OPEC embargo and the 1979 
IramanTuh'off, other types of energy shortages have had a 
damaging impact on a regional basis. For example, in 1977-7S the 
combination of inclement weather, a coal strike and curtailment in 
natural gas production crippled parts of the Midwest and Fast, the 
Northeast suffered from a natural gas shortage during January 
1981 , and electrical brownouts and blackouts havje been known to 
occur in many areas from equipment failure and/oj demand \h 
excess of peak capacity. Past energy curtailments have resulted in 
revised school calendars, pupil transportation polic> changes, and 
even emergency scho.ol shutdowns, often withou^adequate atten- 
tion to the overall impact with respect to 'total energy usage, 
economic and social dislocation and education loss. 

The American, Association of School Administrators conducted a 
state survey to determine the impact of school closings due to 
energy shortfall dunng^the winter of 1977. According to the 1,0 t 
states reporting closures of three or more days, approximately 40 
million pupil days wen* lost, affecting nearly 6 jnillion students. 
And, because data gathering ended while some schools were still 
experiencing shortages, the actual impact was greater than the - 
figures in Table 1 indicate, 

Pi^panng now for future energy shortages will enable policy 
makers to .consider cap^fully. during noncrisis conditions, the 
obvious and not-so-obvious, options at their disposal as well as'thtf 
long-range consequences of particular choices, Prud'ent planning 

• A. U . 
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Table 1 * * 
, " Winter of 1977: 

School Disruptions Due to Energy Shortfall 

Responses from states Having closures of three days or more 
due to energy curtailment, 





Number of 


Number of 




Number of 




School^Closed 


Pupils.Affected 

— * 


Pupil-Days Lost 


•.Uhnois 


{ 261 


NA* 




NA 


Kentucky 


200 


149,025 




1 ,1 Zo,voZ 




(33 school systems) 






lYiinnesoia 


300 


181,475 




1,088,850 


Mississippi 


58 


29,327 




. 238,869 


New Jersey 


9 


5,920 




24,000 


New York 


1,345 


610,000 - 




4,880,000 


Ohio 


4,085 


2,314,420 




14,229,620** 


Pennsylvania 


4,077 


2,195,673 ' 




13,000,000 


Virginia 


/ 172 


91,764 




275,292*** 


, West Virginia V 


' 1,270 


402,371' 




5,365,90U 



'Hot available. 

**Still had 13 distncts closed when data was submitted. Total count went higher, 
"'ftgure based on 3-day minimum, total was estimated to go as high as 3 million. 
Source American A^ociation of School Administrators. Survey directed by Shirley 
Hansen, procedures and data compilation by^/Education Research Service, Feb. 15-25, 
1977. 
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will enhance the likelihood of selecting those options that will 
result in maximum fuel savings and nfinimum community disrup- 
tion. A plarj put in place prior to an emergency also Jias the 
advantage of enabling appropriate actions to be taken immediate- 
ly. 

Prior to a detailed consideration of, contingen^y^phmning, a 
discussion of related federal and stafc policies and programs is in 
order. Changes in the federal perspective are having significant 
ramifications for state and local policy makers, giving therrT far 
greater responsibilities and options, but making many existing 
plans and assumptions obsolete. A survey of these changes and the 
content pf present policies and plans will provide the starting 
point from which effective contingency planning must necessarily 
proceed. 
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Federal Policies apd Programs .« 

Before the 1973-74 oil embargo, severe peacetime shortages "of 
energy in "the United States had not occurred, and the only related 
federal strategies in existence were civil defense or disaster relief 
plans. In I 97 J thiumtfai government/esponse to problems arising 
from the embargo was the Lmernentx Petroleum Allocation Act' 
(LP\ U, vUiieh* authorize J CRide oil price controls,' state set-aside 
programs (allowing states to hold back a certain percentage of 
t liquid fuels for the governor's discretion in shortage situations), 
and'Veveral petroleum production an.d refinement management 
♦programs. (These provisions expired on Sept. 31, 1981.) 

" * « ' ~ / 

^In 1974 the f ederal in 'erg\ Administration (l]LA) was established 
-agd betian preparing /national contingency plans for energy-related 
'emergencies. » , . * ^ * • • ' 

In 1975 the Lner%\ PoUtx and Conservation Act (EPCAj created 
the strategic petroleum reserve, which was to store up to one-half 
billion barrels of crude oil in order to replace what might be lost 
during a disruption in the supply of imported oil. (The ^storage 
goal was doubled to. 'one billion barrels in 1979.) EPCA also 
, authorized gasoline rationing as an emergency procedure that has 
never been'put*in.to e(fet{. (The emergency preparedhess compo- 
nents of EPCA expired with HPAA at the end of fiscal year. 1 98 1.) 

In 1977 the L'.S. Department of Energy was formed to assure a 
coordinated national I'fiergy policy. DQE provided federal support 
fur staty-level contingency planning through grants to state energy 
offices authorized in the 1978 Sat tonal hnergx Conservation 
Polux \it (MCPh). The Department of Energy's Institutional 
Building* dVants Program. b*£st known as the Schools and Hospitals 
Program, was authofized by Title III of NECPA. The program was 
designed to projnot;c efficient engrgy use in the nation's schools 
ami consequently to. better prepare them fpr energy shortages and 
higher prices. Grants have been awarded through DOJ. regional 
offices and state energy offices to local school districts for 
tcchmcaf-vissistance analyses and energy conservation measures. 
According to a report on the program's first funding year, "DOK. 
technical assistance!and retrofit grants amounting to more than 
SI60 million were awarded to schools" in 49 states, 4 territories 



And the4)i$tnit of Columbia. 1,8 In accordance with federal budget 
cuts,' the 19&2 Schools and Hospitals Grant eythi has been recjuced 
to S48 ^million (compared to SI 50 million Im fiscal year 1981).* 
The initial fiscal year 1983 fecferal budget request included no 
funding for this program. r 

the emergency planning components of NECPA were continued 
through thu Lmergetu\ ^Energ\ Conservation Act of 1979, 
(LE'CA). LKCA authorized rseveral procedures and programs for 
implementation' under energ> shortage or curtailment conditions, 
including stand-by conservation* programs with .specific 'energy 
reduction, targets, emergency building ^temperature restrictions, 
dVtd initial grants for state-specific contingency plans to be 
developed over^several phases. In 1980 first phase funding for state 
contingency plans w^s auttfbrized through DOE, and all 'states 
developed a structure for comprehensive planning Because fund- 
ing for the Second phase was eliminated in fiscal vear 1982, the" 
initial grants under I IX A uere the primary source of support for 
most existing state plans that address energy emergencies. (See 
/ State Policies and Programs on page 9.) <s* 

In 1981 federal policy on planning for energy-related emergencies 
was significantly revised, shifting* from a posture of federal 
regulation to ono of reliance on the Jree martlet to increase 
production* and to allocate scarce supplies on the basis of 
escalating pnees. As stated above, emergency provisions under 
LPAA and EPCA were allowed to expire in 1981. The chief 
remaining component* of earlier federal programs for energy 
emergencies has been the Strategic Petroleum Resene. which was 
scheduled* to contain 250 million barrels by April 1982 (This 
represents one-third of the Adpiinistration's goal of 750 million 
barrels by 1990, designed to last approximately six months at a 
maximum utilizatu^Ate of four-and-^ne-half million barrels per 
day.) No distributic^plans have been promulgated by M*ay 1982. 

A July 1981 document, entitled Thames tic and International 
4 Uneri>\ Emergen*. \ Preparedness, contained the following elements 
.of DOVs revised policy on energy emergency contingency 
planning' * 

8 U.S. Department uf Energy, Energy Efficient Schools (Washington, D.C., 
Sept. 1981), Introduction. 



• Increase the protection provided by the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve, 

■• Reduce disincentives to private oil stockpiling (such as 
petroleum price controls and allocation plans), 

• \IIow the market to allocate scarce resources among compet- 
ing demands, 

• Adhere to a policy of steady monetary growth to reduce 
inflation and x 

• Support the International Energy Agency agreement. 

* » 
-(The International Energy Agency was formed in 1974 under the 
aegis of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment. Its members have agreed to distribute available oil supplies 
among participating nations injimes of crisis.) 

In a letter to a member of the House Energy and Commerce 
Committee, dated Oct. 16, 1 98 1, William Vaughan, DOE Assistant 
Secretary for Environmental Protection, Safety and Emergency 
Preparedness, acknowledged the importance of working with state 
regulatory agencies and coordinating with state and local govern- 
ments in energy emergency preparedness activities. While no staff 
have been assigned to promote intergovernmental cooperation, 
several revenue recycling programs have been discussed and various 
schemes have been proposed in Congress. Assuming that an energy 
supply shortage would be accompanied by a dramatic price 
escalation, the federal government would benefit from the existing 
windfall profits tax (enacted to prevent excessive oil company 
profits due to' deregulation) as wejl as from increased business 
income tdxaio5ng energy producing? corporations. Therefore, one 
consideration ' has been to recycle such revenue* through tax 
credits, withholding tax deductions and/or block grants to the 
states for distribution according to state-developed priorities. 
However, while such equity schemes remain controversial, many 
business leaders and public officials have warned? that market 
responses alAne may not be adequaTte* during a severe energy 
shortage. 

Participants at the 1980 National Energy Users' Conference for 
Transportation, conducted by the Transportation Research Board 
of the National Research Council's Commission on Socio-Tcchnical 
Systems and jointly sponsored by the U.S. Department of Energy 



and the U.S. Department of Transportation, concluded that. 

Government should serve as a last recourse, it should allow the private 
sector to respond to relatively minor shortfalls. . . . Stronger govern- 
ment respoTfse is appropriate when a shortage is so severe that social 
and economic institutions are threatened. 9 



As a, mechanism to better coordinate the natiQn's response to an - 
energy crisis, an energy emergency preparedness board or office 
has been proposed, both by participants at the 1980 National' 
Cnergy Users* Conference for Transportation and by Franklin 
Lindsay. 10 Both proposals suggest representation from the public 
and private sectors, including federal and state agencies, the energy 
industry, and other large and small business interests. The purpose 
of such a body would be to prepaid for an emergency and to 
properly coordinate a crisis response. 

The next section describes state actions that have b^en taken 
lit response to federal legislation and to state-determined needs. 

V 

State Policies-and Programs . 

There is considerable variance in the status of state energy 
emergency plans. Some states, including Florida, Illinois, Nebraska 
and phio, began developing their own contingency plans for 
"Energy emergencies before receiving federal support through 
LLC A in 1 980. Other states begaa the planning process with Phase 
I LLC A funds, bdt suspended Activities due to the lack of further 
federal support or state funding. Some states only included motor 
fuel provisions in their energy emergency plans, as wis the case 
with Colorado's Motor Fuel Shortage Contingency Plan. In 
contrast, Illinois, Nebraska and Ohio were among the states that 
addressed a wide spectrum of epergy ty pes, including coal, heating 
oil, propane, transportation fuels, natural gas and electricity^ 

The organizational framework under which states developed their 
energy emergency management plans varied greatly, as did the 



9 Lee Greathouse, "Planning for the Oil Emergency," News Report, April 
1981, p. 12. 

10 Franklin Lindsay, "Plan for the Next Energy Emergency,** Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, September-October 1981, p. 152 and Greathouse, p. 13, 
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assignment of implementation responsibilities. In mosfr states the 
governors office, state/energy office or transportation office has 
had pnmar> responsibilities for both planning and implementa- 
tion, with required participation by other state agencies, coordi- 
nating committees and/or task forces. 

The inclusion or exclusion of the energy industry and citizen 
groups within the planning process has differed significant^' 
among states. Similarly, thr^ extent to which the education sector 
has been part of the planning process - and the resultant plans - 
has also varied. Some states have omitted education decision 
maters and education considerations entirely, while others have 
addressed school conservation, data collection and fuel allocation. 
However, those states including education concerns have tende^ to 
treat them at a rather superficial level, thereby allowing consider- 
able discretion as well as potential confusion and/or education 
disruption shpuld the plan actually be implemented. 

\ 

More detailed descriptions of state and local contingency planning 
structures and processes will be given in the following section, 
along with content considerations. * 
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11. Contingency Planning 
Considerations 

Education's dependence on energy has two vinterrelated facets, 
obtaining adequate supplies of different forms of energy and 
buying them at ' affordable prices. Planning- for shortages or for 
higher costs requires the*development of conservation strategies 
appropriate to the severity of the change in energy availability 
and/or price. Therefore, coniirtgency plans for responding to 
'energy shortfalls should provide an array of conservation measures 
from mild to extreme. Many of these conservation procedures, 
particularly those at the low end of the continuum, are good 
energy jnanagement practices applicable to noncrisis conditions. 

V 

Under both the Carter and Reagan Administrations, the state has 
had the primary responsibility to protect its citizens during 
extreme energy shortages. With of without federal support for 
preparing, for such contingencies, a state-level comprehensive 
energy emergency plan is a valuable tool for a rational, coordinat- 
ed response. Singe 1981 the federal, contingency policy has been 
to allocate fuel by price. The absence of more detailed operational 
guidelines has placed the burden on the state to develop 
well-conceived* plans in order to avoid massive confusion and 
hardship. Not only must states plan to provide for .the energy 
requirements of their residents, but in addition they must consider 
interstate allocation policies and plans. The policy of free market 
pricing and allocation is also causing many local units of 
government to develop their own plans to prepare for and cope 
with energy* shortages. The present reality is that state and local 
units of genernment can no longer assume that* the interests of 
their citizens will be automatically protected by federal action in 
the event of fuel shortages. Nor can Htwy 'assume that interstate 
coordination of energy plans and allocation procedures is a federal 
activity. 

Energy Planning Responsibilities <i 

The governor and state legislature, by virtue of their vested 
authorities, are ultimately responsible for the development and, if 



v. 1 « 

necessary, the implementation of the state-level energy emergency 
plan. 

The state legislature can 'assign powers and responsibilities' for 
emergency preparations arid responses among state and local 
officials and agencies, representatives of business and industry, and 
the general public. The legislature can also develop guidelines for 
the planning process, its participants and its content, including 
such factors as conservation goals, energy-use priorities, data 
requirements, -and requisite staff and funds. 1 1 . 

'I V 

The governors role varies among states, largely due to differences 
in emergency powers determined through legislative or constitu- 
tional provisions. With or without the authority to declare an 
emergency or to take special executive action in such a situation, 
governors and their cabinet members are involved in the emergen- 
cy planning 4 process and in implementation procedures, as speci- 
fied in a state's plan. 

Comprehensive state-level emergency planning generally has in- 
cluded some level oP participation from virtually all state agencies, 
some having greater responsibility than others. Participants in the 
process most often have been directors of departments of energy, 
civil defense for its equivalent), planning, natural resources cy 
environmental protection, health and public safety, and the heads 
of agencies representing major energy consumers. 

The absence of education leadership in many existing state-level 
contingency plans afipe^s to be a serioirs omiskion. As policy- 
making representatives it a ^si^able energy-use sector (education), 
the chief state school officer and Ihe state higher education 
executive officer shoulJfcbe part of the planning unit s<$ that 
education functions ancrschool energy consumption issues can be 
integrated into the broader spectrum of considerations. Represen- 
tatives from education associations, private enterprise, the media, 
consumer citi/en groups and the public utility commission should ' 
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1 1 Russell W. Frum, "State Legislatures and Emergency Preparation, 11 The 
Energy Consumer (Washington, D.C. U.S. Department of Energy , December 
1980/January 1981), p. 30. / 
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also be involved in order to ensure broader input and public 
understanding and acceptance of the plan. 

\s in the case of state-level planning, too often the school sector 
has been omitted from the local planning process and allocation 
procedures, apparently through oversight, However, parallel to the 
state-level situation, it is importanf for local policy makers to 
include edtkation decision makers in developing comprehensive 
plans afid coordinated implementation strategies. To ensure that 
this participation occurs,* it is incumbent upon school officials to 
become better informed and more' assertive in sharing the 
responsibility for wise energy planning. , 

In addition to the incorporation of education interests in. 
comprehensive contingency plans, some state and local education 
agencies have created their own energy management plans provid- 
ing more detailed strategies to be utilized for specified levels of 
energy conservation. To be workable, these plans require input 
from a variety of perspectives administrators, school facility 
managers, -transportation coordinators, providers of ancillary 
services and instruction personnel ^Trom different disciplines. 
Obviously, education sector plans must be coordinated with the 
more general state and local plans. 

Contingency Planning Methodology r 

The development of a strategy for reducing consumption of a fuel, 
with a minimum of adverse societal impacts, suggests following 
.some form of rational decision making. The policy development 
process described in the companion document, Energx Educa- 
tion A Polux Deielopment Handbook, is therefore applicable to 
energv emergency planning. That, process includes thje following 
nine st^ps, arranged in roughly sequential order 1 2 

1 Determining goals and objectives. 

2. Collecting and analyzing data. 

3. Preparing a set of alternatives. % 



12 For a more detailed description of this process, see Edith Petrock, Energy 1 
Ldiuation A Polity Deielopment Handbook (Denver. Education Commis- 
sion of the States, Report No. 142, August 1981), pp. 7-14. 
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4. Predicting the significant impacts of the various alterna- 
tives. 

5. Comparing the predicted benefits and costs of alternatives 
and identifying the acceptable ones. 

6. Selecting the best alternative. ' " ( 

7. Publicizing the selected policy (or plan). 

8. Executing the policy (or plan). 

9. Evaluating the adopted policy (or plan) and making 
revision*, appropriate. 

In either state or local %iergy emergency planning, two prelimi- 
nary tasks should be taken. (1 ) selecting a representative planning 
coalition and a principal coordinator, and (2) reviewing relevant 
^federal atid state policies and legislation. Because step eight, 
executing the contingency plan, may not be necessary, a pilot test 
should be substituted. 1% the results of the simulation are 
inconclusive or unanticipated, then the entire process should be 
reviewed, with major attention placed on steps four, five a'nd six. 

Content of Energy Contingency Plans 

The purpose of comprehensive state ao^l local contingency 
planning is &> prepare .for various levels of shortfall of specific 
energy sources, adjusted for seasonal needs. Plans should include 
at least the following content, an ordering of priority among user 
sectors, required or recommended conservation measuresTto be 
implemented at various levels of shortfall, expected impacts of 
such measures, specific fuel allocation policies and procedures, 
implementation responsibilities and data monitoring requirements. 

In determining priority users, meeting critical health and basic 
human, needs obviously deserves the highest rating. Within this 
parameter, the ordering of energy-consuming sectors must be 
based on such considerations as these, individual sector consump- 
tion of specific energy-sources, additional energy requirements 
that will spring up in other sectors as a result of curtailment inone 
particular sector, economic ramifications, environmental conse- 
quences and political implications. Clearly, .basic hospital and 
residential needs will be given a high priority, while allocations to 
business, industry, transportation and government services -{includ- 
ing schook) will vary amon^ states and localities, largely depend- 
ingjjpon energy-use patterns and citizer^yalues. " < 

* 14 OA 
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Allocation plans will depend upon thelnailabdit^ of a specific fuel 
as well as,its price, whether or not deliberately manipulated.' Th£ 
formulation of appropriate intervention measures requires an 
examination of legal* barriers, implementation , authority and 
emergency powers. Also, the^pnneiple of equity must be applied, 
treating similar situations consistently. However, care must be 
taken not^ to penalize energy users who have already takert 
conservation measures, & noted in the Draft Contingent \ Plan for t 
I'lunda Districts and Community Colleges 

We reali/e that man> uf the school districts and. community colleges are 
already conserving energy in their facilities and we want it clearly 
understood that provisiony-fmjst be made for those districts and 
colleges having records indlcatmg the percentages saved will get credit • 
and not be penalized for already having conserved 1 3 



To avoid confusion, it is essential to provide for Coordination 
among various energy-consuming -sectors and um£>ng different 
levels of government jurisdiction, federal, state and local. The 
Honda l.ncn>\ Management Handbook for School Administrators 
gives the following advice. 

Karh in the planning process, the personnel responsible fur developing < 
the emergency contingency plan for the school district should review 
% contingency plans developed by the state and federal energy agencies. 
These plans can serve as models and provide some of the information 
that the energy management team^vill need to assure that the sclufuFs 
plan is consistent with plans already in place. 14 

Lmergency plans become operational when predetermined levels 
of shortfall of specific energy sources occur. Clearly, data must be 
collected to assist in 'identifying the threshold points at which 
different c#nservation and allocation programs are to be imple- 
mented. In addition to monitoring energy prices and spot 
shortages, persons responsible [or implementation should watch 
such indicators as labor disputes in' the energy or transportation 

n FIonda Energy Education Advisory Committee, with the assistance of the 
Governor's Energy Office and Department of Education, ZVfl/f Contingency 
Plan fur Florida Districts and Community Colleges (Tallahassee Governor's 
Energy Office J 980), p. 1. 

14 Governor\ Energy Office, Department of Education and Colony Produc- 
tions, Florida Energy Management Handbook for School Administrators 
(Tallahassee Governor's Energy Office, 1981), p. 6-5. 
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industries, potential and^ttual supply disruptions within energy 
"producing nations, severe weather conditions, 'equipment failures 
and regulatory changes. 

Not onlv must energy planners employ sound methodology , but" 
they also must be knowledgeable viftojjt the characteristics and 
appropriate applications of specific energy sources. The three 
primary energy categories utilized by the^education sector are 
described and energy management options are discuss$3 in the 
following two sections. * ~" 
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111. School Energy Utilization 

Variations in climate, terrain, facility design and energy-using 
systems account for significant differences in energy consumption 
patterns - with respect to fuel types as well as fuel quantities - 
among regions, states, school districts and even individual school 
buildings. Because the comparative cost and availability of 
alternate energy sources also vary and such variations may be 
regional in .nature, reactions to chang^ in supply and price must 
be site-specific. For example, different schools in a single district 
may depend upon electricity, natural ga$ or oil Tor their primary 
heating fuel. A natural gas shortage potentially^ would affect only 
those schools using that fuel within the region experiencing the 
shortage. For this reason, neither state nor local contingency plans 
can impose uniform conservation or emergency strategies. Instead, 
•they must _ be flexible, based on a relationship between a sThgle 
energy source and the school sites that depend upon that source 
for specific purposes. 
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Energy-Consuming School Functions 



Most Of the energy consumed by the education sector is for space 
heating and ctooling and for transportation purpose's, Lnergy is also 
required for ventilation, domestic hot water, illumination, food 
services and fcther equipment needs. 

'Spue*? Heating and Cooling 
% 

Educational Facilities Laboratories (EFL) reported that in 1977, 
"88,000 public [elementary and secondary ] school buildings^ed 
almost 3 percent of the total energy consumed in all buildings in 
the United States/' 1 5 Space heating and. cooling needs accounted, 
for approximately 80 percenfrof School building energy consump- 
tion in 1974, the most recent year for which this information is 



l , s Questions and Answers on Energy*£onservation in Schools (New York. 
EFL, 1978). 



available. {Domestic hot water and lighting consumed an addition- 
al i9 percent.) 16 Applying the 80 percent figure to HFL's data, 
approximately 2.4 percent of all energy consumed in , the United 
States heats and cools public schoolsr 

Results from a survey conducted by the American Association of 
School Administrators showed that in 1979, 63.6 percent of the 
nation's elementary and secondary ^school buildings utilized 
natural gas for heating, 19.1 percent relied upon oil, 6.7 percent 
used electricity for both heating and cooling, 5. 9, percent used 
electricity for heating only, 2*. 7 percent used propane, 1.6 percent 
used coal, and" almost negligible percentages of school buildings 
were heated with butane, diesel or steam. (The energy sources used 
to generate steam were ntft specified.) 1 ^ A comparison of these 
figures to data collected in 1978, when 55 percent of the buildings 
used natural gas and 25 percent used oil, shows a. national trend 
toward the.ust? of natural gas in lieu of oil. 

Regionally, however, the pattern varies, the northeastern and 
northwestern m sections of the nation rely heavily upon fuel oil, 
while natural gas is the dominant heating fuel in the remainder of 
the country. Although the Northeast increased its reliance on oil 
between 1978 and 1979, Ttorn 78 percent to 86 percent, the 
Northwest followed the national trend of increased dependency 
upon natural gas. ' ^ 

Jransportation 

Vithin the school district operation, transportation has grown into 
a significant energy-consuming function. While most school buses 
still use gasoline, there are three alternative fuels that are seeing 
increasing use. These are (1) diesel,. (2) propane or liquid 
propane gas f LPG) and (3) compressed natural gas (CNG). 

While actual figuces are not available nationally, the use of 
diesel-powered school buses is growing rapidly. Tile chief advan- 
tages of diesel are increased fuel mileage and lower maintenance 

16 U.S. Department of Commerce, Energy Consumption in Commercial 
Industries by Census Division, 1974 (Washington, D.C., 1977), p. 267. 

I7 John Pisapia. AASA Energy Use Study (Washington, D.C. American 
Association of School Administrators, July 1980), p. 8. 
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Losts-p^r inile. In converting to diesel, additional' planning should 
be considered with *regard to fuel storage needs, maintenance 
requirements, mechanic competencies and driver training.. 

Propane (LPG), a byproduct of natural gas and oil production, 
has been used to power various small vehicle's for a number 
of years. Again, national figures are not available, but an 
increasing number of school buses are now being equipped to 
utilize this fuel. Although LPG is as much as one-third cheaper 
thart gasoline, it has approx^^TatjMy 10 to 15 percent fewer BTUs' 
per gallon, and vehicle maintenance needs may be altered. 
According to one expect, the cost of converting a ga'soline engine 
to LPG has a potential payback of one year and results in lower 
emissions, fewer oil changes and tune-ups, as well as longer engine 
life. 18 Since no data base has been compiled regarding use of this 
fuel in school buses, extra safetv precautions are in order Districts 
contemplating such a move should pay close attention to National 
Fire Protection Association Pamphlet No. 58, latest edition. 1 9 

Within the past two years, several school districts have converted 
school buses to' "dual-fuel" systems utilizing compressed natural 
gas and regular gasoline. Four Colorado districts have 4II or nearly 
all buses so equipped. West Des Moines, Iowa, has also converted 
12 buses. Initial costs for installation of a fueling (compressor) 
station and alterations to vehicle carburetion are relatively high. 
^Latest cost estimates for converting 12 buses (including fueling 
station) approach S5 5, 000. 20 Advantages to such a system include 
lower cost per comparable fuel amount (100 cubic feet of natural 
gas is about equal to ,1 gallon of gasoline'), no reliance on foreign 
sources of supply, low emissions and less maintenance per units 
CNG is attractive in areas where schools are drilling their own gas 
wells, such as in Ohio , Pennsylvania and West Virginia. No regula- 

18 Iianford L. Combs,f <T Time for Toughness .in School Transportation," The 
School Administrator, November 1981, p. 34. * 

19 National Fire Protection Association, Inc. Standards for the Storage and 
Handling of Liquified Petroleum Gases (Boston. NEDA, Inc., 1979). This 
publication is updated regularly. 

20 Legislative Review (Denver ECS, April 5, 1982), p. 2. Additional data 
from Augie Campbell, Senior Consultant, Colorado Department of Educa- 
tion, May 1982. 
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tions are available fo/ safety requirements in CNG installations, 
thus, safety' factors should be carefully set and stringently applied. 

Payback periods vfry widely for costs of installing (or changing 
over) to one pf \>\*f above systems. Eaton, Colo,, estimated 2.4 
years for payback in conversion to CNG, Raytown,- Mo., schools 
have beeri.' able to cover the costs for both conversion and fuel 
storage expenses in one year f^a propane installation. 21 Larly 
resuljts from a 'South 'Carolina experiment in propane use for 
school buses showed a savings of 6,7 cents per mile over gasoline, 
pay ing baek'the S&TiTcost in about 13,t>00 miles of driving. 22 / 
/. 

Two major concerns should be thoroughly researched before 
retrofitting to any°alternative fuel system. The first is obviously 
cost, there, are significant cost differen|es in the three systems 
mentioned ajpove. Propane may not, 'for instance, require as 
expensive a fueling station as does CNG, all three do require some 
» special attention"* to fueling needs. The second concern is some-. 
, what more complicated .but no less important. This has to do with 
changing any vehicle component that mighl (1 ) void a warranty or 
(2) alter the. weight characteristics (CiVW) now set out in federal 
and state requifements. A dies?l engine, for example, weighs 
considerably more than a gasoline engine, larger front axles may' 
be needed to take carex)f this extra poundage. 

While currently not widely utilized, alcohol fuels, such as 
methanol and ethanol, bear consideration as' a fourth transporta- 
tion fuel option. Because alcohol fuels can be produced domestic- 
, ally and because they are liquid fuels', they could beepme a vital 
k resource in the advent of another international oil crisis. 

i- h 
Other Functions 

p • * i 

\ Other energy -consuming functions, such as school lunch prepara- 
tion, hghtirt^'and equipment-using classes (like shop and home 
economics), are much lower in their^energy demands than space 
heating and transportation. But, in combination, they constitute 
another major use of energy by schools. 

21ll Distncts Studying Natural Gas for Buses," Education USA, Oct. 19, 1 
1981, p.6h * 

22 South Carolina Board of Education, A ctiqn Report, Nov. 13, 1981. 
O * * » 20 
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£ Major Energy Sources Utilized by Schools 



In 1981 the United States consumed 73.9 quads, of energy, down 
from the 75.9 of the previous year. The sources from which this 
energy was derived are listed in Table 2. 



* Table 2 
U.S. Energy Consumption: 1980 and 1981 





Quads* 




Percentage 


Energy Source 


1980 


1981 


1980 


1981 


Petroleum 


34.2 


32.0 . 


45 


43 


Natural gas (dry) 


Z0.4 


19.9 


27 


27 


€oal 


15.5 


16.0 


20 


22 


Hydroelectric power 


3.1 


3.0 


4 


4 


Nuclear electric power 


2.7 % 


2.9 


4 


4 


Other 


* 0.1 


0.1 






Total 


75.9" 


73.9 


100 


100 



yOne quad is one quadrillion (l&^ ) BTUs. One BTU (British thermal unit) is the 
Jmount of heat necessary to raise the temperature of I lb of water 1° fahrenheit 
f *' Total varies dut to rounding, 

\ Source Energy Information Administration, Monthly Energy Review (Washington, 
I 0,C U.S. Department of Energy, March 1982), p. 6. 

The education sector relies primarily upon three major fuel 
categories petroleum, natural gas and electricity derived from a 
, variety of energy sources. Future prognoses for supply, availability 
and price of these three major fuel types are complex and often 
controversial.* While ultimately finite, the retrievable reserves of 
the fossil fuels (petroleum, natural gas and coal) are subject to 
several different forecast scenarios,, based oji differing assumptions 
regarding geological .formations, viable technologies, production 
costs and market prices. Likewise, market price projections, 
adjusted for inflation, vary greatly, depending on conjectures 
about availability, future demand and market regulations. .The 
energy sources Tor electrical production include the fossil fuels as 
well as nuclear power, hydropower, geothermaK power and other 
alternative energy sources, such as solar photovoltaic cells. Future 
availability of these nonfossil fuels is also difficult to estimate due 
to many technological, environmental, economic and regulatory 
factors associated with their development and use. 



Peirolewn-liased Fuels 

The petroleum-based tuels commonly used by schools are gasoline 
and diesel fuel for transportation and fuel oil (residual fuels) for 
space heating. Some schools use additional petroleum products, 
such as propane, for their .transportation or heating needs. 

Petroleum-based fuels are all derivatives of crude oil, which is 
produced domestical!) and imported from foreign sources, chieffy 
in the Middle Last. A March 1982 Energy Information Administra- 
tion report showed that in 1981 the United States was importing 
5." million barrels of oil per day (exclusive of that added to the 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve), or roughly one-third of U.S. con- 
sumption. 23 The use of imported oil compounds the difficulty of 
assuring adequate supplies to meet national demand. Supplies of 
importc\i oil have been interrupted duwig the 1973-74 oil 
embargo and the 19^9 Iranian cutoff. Also, prices have escalated 
since 1973, due' primarily to OPIX controls. (In the early 1980s, 
however, petroleum market conditions have changed demand has 
fallen, largely as a result of conservation and the economic 
recession, supply has been plentiful and prices have fallen, 
although nowhere near to their early 1973 levels. The duration of 
these conditions, however, is a matter for conjecture.) 



Production of domestic oil has been declining si^e^ reaching an 
all-time high of 9.2 million barrels per day in 1SPCV 24 In 1^79 the 
Carter Administration instituted a phased decontrol of domestic 
oil priceC and in January 1981 President Reagan removed the 
controls completely Since decontrol, the price of domestically- 
pPoduced crude oil has stabilized and actually declined due to. 
world market conditions, as noted above The petroleum industry 
has not assumed that this situation will continue indefinitely, 
however. A recent report published by the American Petroleum 
institute states 

The wuiufl dangers 0^1973 and 1 079 have not disappeared And the 
ujr between Iran and Iraq, begun in 1980. once again demunstrated the 



2 1 Lnergy Information Administration. Monthlv Energy Renew (Washington, 
D C. I .S Department of Energy, March tf>K2). p. 31 ' 

24 Lnergv Information Administration. Short-Term Lnerg\ Outh>ok (Wash- 
ington. D.C. I .S. Department of Energy, May 1981 ), p. 25. 
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potential instability of oil imports. The Department of Energy has 
estimated that there is a 75 percent probability of another oil supply 
disruption in the 1980s. 25 * ' 



Education Policy Implications; Petroleum 

Petroleu^n-based liquid fuels are used by virtually all schools for 
transportation and by many schools for heating and other purposes, 
These may be. vulnerable to curtailment, primarily due to U.S. 
dependency on foreign imports from the politically unstable Middle 
East. However, school systems may be able to continue some 
operations by revising transportation and scheduling policies or by 
switching to other fuels to operate facility and transportation systems. 
Administrators may wish to consider maintaining duel systems to 
provide for flexibility in responding to different market conditions. 



\atural (ids and Its Demaiives 



Natural gas is used for heating approximately 60 percett of the 
nation's schools and. in some cases, for transportation, in*he form 
.of liquified or compressed natural gas. The United States produces 
most of its o^n natural gas and in 1978 was responsible for 39 
percent of the world's marketed production. As is the case with 
petroleum, the availability^&f natural gas is linked to regulation 
and pricing. According to the American Petroleum Institute, 

Hoa muJi I S. oil and natural caf will be found and produced and 
hu* quickly depend* to a large extent on continued progress in 
government leasing and regulator) policies, including price controls on 
must categories of natural gas, la^s and regulations controllin^y^ie use 
of government land for much-needed energv exploration and develop- 
ment, and complex environment laws and regulations. 26 

\aturaf gas prices have beeV highly regulated since 195)4 The 
Federal Lnergy Regulatory Commission controls the price of 
"old" gas (discovered before February 1977), while the price of 
"new" gas (discovered after February 1977) is presently con- 
trolled, by the Natural Gas Policy Act fSGPA) of 1978. Under thff 
law. both interstate gas ( produced in one state and transported to 
another) and intrastate gas (produced and consumed in the same 
statefeaV^wbject to extensive yet differing sets of controls and 

2 5 American Petroleum Institute, Lnergy m America Progress and Potential 
(Washington, D.C. API. 1981). p. 28. 



to/bid, p. 13. 
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time frames for decontrol. NGPA will deregulate "new" gas by 
1985, while "old" gas will still be subject to controls after 1985. 
Although NGPA pricing is linked* to the 1978 world oil price, 
which was SI 5 per barrel, the market price for oil had doubled by 
1^82. Natural gas prices, consequently, have lagged' behind crude 
olI prices, and this discrepant has spurred regulatory, economic 
and political controversy. Much of the controversy has focused on 
the question of whether or not to accelerate deregulation. 

In a speech before the American Gas Association in May 1981, 
Energy Secretary James Edwards stated what was then the 
Administration's position on this matter: ^ 

We must move tuward full deregulation, but just huvv we do this, and 
hovv rapidk, will be influenced bv our need to avoid unnecessary 
hardship for our people and to prevent unnecessary inflationary 
pressurron uur economy. . . . The nation will experience a substantial 
gas price increase from 1984 to 1985, when roughly 50 percent of the 
domestic natural gas will be released from controls. 2 7 t 

Although the Administration has since modified its stance. CSJ wards' 
explanation of th^consequentes of deregulation still has\< 




Like oil, natural gas is difficult to track in terms of suj 
and price projections. As noted in a recent DOE report, "lhe 
natural gas industry, particularly in recent years, has been in a 
state of flux, reacting primarily to legislative and regulatory 

changes/' 28 



Education Policy Implicatidns: Natural Gas 



Deregulation of natural gas could cause a sudden or steady increase in 
price, vvhich vvould negatively impact school district budgets that are 
already constrained. Natural gas is used for space heating and cooling, 
cooking and some transportation/ and its curtailment may cause school 
closure if alternative energy sources are not available. 



lileitruil\ and Its Sources 

Llectncity is used in virtually all schools for lllwaination # and 
ventilation, and the operation of equipment essential to communi- 

27 / neno Insider, U.S. Department of hnergy » May 1 1 . 198 j . p. 3. 

< 

28 Lnergy Information Administration. Short-Term hnergy Outlo*>k, p. 40. 
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cation, instruction, ancillary services and administration. In 
addition, man) schools rel> upon electricity for spa'ce Seating ajid 
cooling as well as for hot water. t J 

Uectriutv is generated from several energv sources. In the United^ 
States, coal supplies 52 percent of the fuel used for electrical 
power, oil. accounts for 9 percent, natural gas for 15 percent and 
•nuclear power "and hydro power each supply 12 percent. Other 
renewables, including wind, geothermal and a variety of solar 
applications, supply less than 1 percent of the energy used to 
generate electrical power. 2 9 
* 

While electrical u^age can often be decreased through reductions in 
illumination and ventilation levels, thermostat cutbacks, schedule 
modifications and temporary suspension of equipment utilization, 
there is virtually no way to mitigate the devastating impact of a 
complete electrical failure - or "blackout" - other than school 
closure The only strategy to avoid this problem is to invest in 
backup generators. 

The American way of life is dependent upon electricity. As noted 
by the National hnergy Strategies Project, conducted by Re- 
sources for the Future 

The eiectru motor, modern lighting, radio jnd television, and now the 
developing importance of computers of all sizes and uses have made 
sources oi electric current indispensable to an industrialized civiliza- 
tion "° 

Llcctrica/generaHon and utilization have been growing as a result 
'of increased population and improved living standards. This 
growth is expected to persist, but perhaps at a lower rate, as 
suggested bv projections made in 1979 by the Lncrgy Project at 
the Harvard Business School .* 

hi 1 c rH. most electric utility executives anticipated an average annual 
growth in electricity demand of about 5.5 percent during the decade 



29 hnersy In ! ormd,t ion Ad 'mini st ration. Monthly Energy Review, March 19X2, 
V 25.' " 

30 Resources For the Future, Lnergy in Americas Future The Choices 
Before I s (Baltimore The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1979), p 269, 



ahead, in contrast to the 7 to 7,5 percent that characterized the 
1960s. . : . Demand grbwth at 3.5 percent, half the historic' rate, would 
still mean that approximate^ 2>0 gigawatts of new capacity would be 
required to avoid an electricity shortage in the 1990$v 3 1 
• • » 

According to the Ldison Electric Institute (LEI), the high interest 
rates characteristic, of 'the early 1980s have caused utility 
companies to curtail expansion to meet projected future demand 
for electricity. Due to the 20-year time frame to plan and build 
generating facilities. EH I estimates a 15 percent gap between 
electrical capacity and demand by 1990 and a 30 to 40 percent 
gap by the year 2000. 3 2 

Shifts in the mix of energy sources utilized for electneal 
generation have been occurring and will pro^abl^ continue. For 
example, the escalating tost of crude oil has caused a movement 
toward other energy sources, particularly coal, for electrical power 
generation Deregulation of natural gas pricing might have a similar 
effect. According to a recent report by the Energy Information^ 
Administration, annual coal utilization, particulady for electrical 
power generation, increased by over 3 quadrillion BTUs between 
197 7 and 1980. 33 This trend was expected to persist. However, as 
noted in a National Geographic special report: 

A number of problems will have to be tackled capital shortages at high 
m^fcst rates, manpower (potential strikes and declining productivity), 
and transportation, including inadequate rail facilities. Environmental 
concerns include the proper reclamation of mine sites, potential 
changes in global climate caused b> increased carbon dioxide from 
burning coah and (he emissions from coal stacks that erode buildings, 
poison lakes and damageifeuman lungs. 34 

31 Robert Stobaugh and Daniel Yergin, eds., Energy Future (New York 
Random House, 1979), p. 1 1 !., 

* 

32 Information from Walter Prudy, Manager, Educational Services, Edison 
IJeciric Institute, May 27, 1 982. 

33 Encrg> Information Ad m in ist ra t u> n , Short-Term Energy Qui look, p. 59, 

**\ational Geographic, "Lnergv Facing Up to the Problem, Getting Down 
to Solutions," A Special Report, February 1981, p, 63, 



Nuclear power is another source for generating electricity. In a 
Jul\ 1981 report to Congress, the Reagan Administration articu- 
lated a new policy toward nuclear power: 

. The Administration is committed to reversing past Federal Government 
excesses and to providing a more favorable climate for efficient energv 
production, thus allowing nuclear power to compete fair!) in the 
marketplace with all other sources of energv supply. 35 

The nuclear industry, has. however, experience^ major setbacks in 
the construction ofinew plants and in the amount of electricity 
generated from existing plants. This slowdown is due to questions 
of economic* feasibility, regulatory red tape, and plant safety 
design with respect to operating procedures and waste disposal. 
Consequently, the outlook for the use of nuclear power in 
electrical generation is uncertain. t 

The remaining sources of energy for electrical generation - 
primarily hydropower. wind and the sun are not expected to 
significantly raise or lower domestic electrical generating capacity 
in the near future. (While hydropower generation is likely to 
remain about the same, the use of renewable sources is difficult to 
project due to economic and technological unknowns.) 

In all states but Nebraska, the cost of electricity to consumers is 
regulated by staft utility commissions, and this system is expected 
to continue. The Public Utilities Regulatory Policy Act fPURPA) 
established several regulatory changes in 1978, thereby allowing 
users to take advantage of differing rate structures. / 

i : — '- — ■ — ^ — 

! Education Policy Implications: Electricity 

I Informed school administrators should be able to realize considerable 
savings in school budgets by monitoring utility rate structures and 
improving electrical load management techniques. By clustering high 
electrical usage activities during nonpeak periods and by keeping 
electrical demand under an established peak load, schools can take 
advantage of significantly lower rates. To avoid the adverse impacts of 
electrical black-outs or brown-outs, school officials may have to 
consider investing m back up generators for selected facilities. However, 
such generators can be very costly on a per-building basis. 



3 5 The SatUnwl Energ\ Folic \ Plan (Washington. D.C. U.S. Department of 
EnergyJuly 1981), p. 7. 
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IV. Fuel Supply Management 

Several variables determine the impact of a shortage or rapid price 
escalation of any of the fuels upo'n which the education' sector 
depends. These variables include the degree and duration of the 
shortage and/or price increase, the utilization purpose and demand 
level for the fuel affected, and the school system's ability to 
respond with alternative measures, such as drawing upon stock- 
piles, switching .to alternate fuels or using buildings dependent 
upon unaffected fuels. 

Due to the vital importance of various energy sources to all aspects 
of school operation,, policy makers, administrators and manage- 
ment personnel need to be alert to indicators of possible supply 
shortages and/or price escalations of each fuel used, recognizing 
the inherent difficulties of predicting either price or availability. 
Nevertheless, international events since the 1970s, national emer- 
gencies, regional shortages and the likelihood of unpredictable 
future events^ underscore the importance of emergency contin- 
gency planning. 

While education policy makers cannot control market forces, they 
nevertheless can take measures to help insulate the education 
sector from some of the impacts resulting from supply shortages 
and price escalations. Among the options to consider are revising 
contracts with energy suppliers, developing collaborative purchas- 
ing arrangements, stockpiling, diversifying energy-use palterns, 
monitoring energy consumption, modifying facility design stan- 
dards, .retrofitting existing buildings and designating an energy 
coordinator. Each of these options is described on the fallowing 
pages. Examples of state-level energy management and contingen- 
cy plans containing a variety of these and other response measures 
are listed in the Appendix, * 

Revising Contractslvith Energy Suppliers 

c 

In the absence of federally-mandated fuel allocations, state 
. set-aside programs and constraints on energy price increases, state 
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and loul. authorities must assume a greater responsibility to 
protect their citizens by developing strategies for obtaining supply- 
security and assured pricing. Negotiating favorable, contracts with 
energy suppliers must be considered an importaht component of 
any energy management plan. c 

In most states, individual school districts contract with energy 
suppliers to secure a given amount of a specified fuel at an 
agreed-upon, price. (One exception* to this pattern is North 
Carolina, where the state education agency is the contracting agent 
for all school districts within the state.) Obviously, it behooves 
school officials to seek the 'most favorable contractual terms 
possibte to assure an adequate energy supply at the lowest possible 
price. However, during seveif energy shortages, suppliers may be 
unable to obtain adequate fuel to meet their distribution 
requirements, and "black markets" can develop wherein fuel flows 
to the highest bidder., 

In order to 'determine whether or not administrators should 
attempt to revise .uon tracts with energy suppliers, the following 
five steps should be, completed. 

r 4 

1. Determine amounts of specific energy sources reeded by 
' schools, generally based upon current consumption pat- 
terns. 

2. Review specifications in contracts with suppliers 

3. Determine supplier allocation systems, if possible. 
4 * Locate other potential suppliers, if available 

5. Compare contractual provisions with those of other similar 
agencies within the state or region. 

If administrators believe that better contracts can be obtained 
with existing suppliers or their competitors, negotiations are in 
order. , ' ' 

Possible options to consider include the following. ( 1 ) specifying 
a base price plus a fixed portion of the difference between the 
base price and current market price and (2) obtaining a favored 
customer status: (It must be noted, however^ that severe market 
conditions may make the latter provision virtually meaningless.) 



Collaborative Purchasing j 

In some states/ including Massachusetts, two or more school 
districts have joined together to contract with energy suppliers. 
The purpose of siijjh cooperative purchasing arrangements is to 
gain advantages only available to large customers. Because the 
supplier generallpuis lower per unit tosts for administration .and 
deliver) - and has dependable market for a bigger portion of his 
or her inventory - a consortium often can negotiate lower prices 
than the buyers can obtain independently. (If the energy source in 
question is one that is stored at the utilization site, buyers may 
have to agree upon a single delivery location in order to maximize 
' their savings. Therefore, cooperating parties should be in the same 
geographical area.) 

Collaborative purchasing tan often be a means of securing a more 
favored status with an energy surlier, thereby providing the 
advantage of a more dependable energy supply under adverse 
market conditions. As an additional contingency planning strate- 
gy; cooperating districts might wish to consider developing 
interdistrict energy emergency plans that provide 7or greater 
flexibility in meeting mjnimaloperating needs. 

Before entering into collaborative agreements, Jio\Huver. adminis- 
trators must determine if the procedure is permissible under 
existing state laws or rf statutory revisions are necessary. 

Stockpiling % 

Bulk purchasing and storage of fuels can be a strategy to reduce 
energy costs (due to lower unit prices for large quantity frying) 
and to hedge against future price increases. Stockpiling is also a 
way to avoid supply disruptions while the inventory is being 
depleted. Stockpiling, however, is limited to those fuels that can 
be physically stored and. in -panic situations, hoarding can cause 
false shortages. * * 

Stockpiling requires^ the purchase or lease of storage facilities. 
Therefore, as an option, it requires budget outlays in excess of 
^rfi^erequired for fuel purchasing alone. Three ways to reduce the 
nec6ss5>y-T*penditure and associated risks ar^sharing capital costs 




with other energy users, leasing a portion of a facility, and paying 
an energy supplier a storage fee for.some of his or her stockpile. 

s Diversifying Energy-Use Patterns 

* 

By lessening dependence on any one fuel, schools can gain some 
level of immunity from adverse market conditions for fuels that 
can be replaced with alternatives. An example of this stfategy is 
the installation of tri-option boilers for plahT heating/purposes. 
Boiler plants capable of burning coal, oil, gas or some (Combination 
of these fuels can protect users from specific shortages and enable 
users to select the least expensive fuel at any given time. 

Energy diversification can also be applied to school transportation 
systems. While most school buses use liquid petroleum fuels - 
either gasoline or diesel fuel - a significant number of school 
districts are experimenting with liquid propane gas C^PG) # and 
compressed natural gas (CNG), as discussed in Section III. 

y 

* * 

- Another way to diversify energy consumption is to use energy that 
would otherwise be wasted. Majiy heating, cooling, ventilating and 
illuminating systems lose energy, that can be recaptured through ji 
protess called cogeneration. ^ 

Schools can also lessen their dependence on external energy 
sources by becoming more reliant on renewable energy. The most 
prevalent examples are active and passive solar systems designed to 
provide ajl or a portion of a facility's heating and domestic hot 
water requirements. 

Monitoring Energy Consumption 

Apcording*to Ohio's publication, Energy Management for Sc hool 
Administrators: 

Collecting data on energy use in a school building or the entire district . 
may be one of the most cost-effective tasks in an energy program. 
^ . . . monitonh£\energy-use data is emerging as, an essential factor in 
sound fiscal-management. 36 



36 Ohio Department of Education, Energy' Management for School Adminis- 
trators (Columbus, Ohio % 1980), p. 63. ♦ ji 
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Monitoring eneig} use can he achieved through- mantial proce- 
dures involving record keeping by finance, maintenance and 
operations personnel. A computerized system is another way to 
control and evaluate school energy use. In the last few yt;ars, many 
computerized monitoring systems have been developed and imple- 
mented in school districts throughout the country. According to a 
report by the Energy Management Information Center. Honeywell 
Inc«., computerized systems have shown energy savings as high as 
50 percent, with typical savings ranging from 15 to 30 percent. 37 

Modifying Facility Design Standards ^ 

Many schools were built to comply with building codes developed . 
during an era of cheap and plentiful energy. Research has shown, 
How-even that many specifications are*mor£ stringent than health 
and safety needs- warrant. Because antiquated ventilation and 
illumination requirements were not established with energy 
efficiency in mind, significant energy waste has resulted. There- 
fore, state and local officials should examine existing requirements' 
to determine whether or not they are in excess of currently 
acceptable stancfards. 



In planning new school facilities, officials must insist that energy 
efficiency be a high priority in both building design and siting 
decisions. Whenever feasible, opportunities for using alternate 
fuels, such as passive *solar, should be considered. The principle of 
efficiency not only applies to facility energy needs, but also to 
school transportation requirements, with respect to both maximiz- 
ing fleet efficiency and minimizing pupil transportation needs. . 

-/ Retrofitting Existing Buildings 

The energy efficiency TJf-^hool facilities often can be increased 
through retrofitting, i.e., modifying existing structures br mechani- 
cal systems, .Retrofits may raAge from the installation of addition- 
al insulation to the construction of active or passive solar heating 
systems. These measures requine careful analyses of the required 
capital invVstments inflation to resultant cost savings over time. 

37 Lnergy Management Information Center, Reducing Energy Costs in U.S. 
Schools A Wuh Computerized Energy Management (Minneupuhs, Minn. 
Honeywell Inc., March 1982), p. 6. 
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The Department of Lrwgy's Institutional Building Grants pegfam ^ 
was designed to upgrade existing school facilities, first through 
low-cost measures and second through more' expensive - yet 
cost-effective - retrofits of equipment and/or facilities. 

School officials need to consider future costs of modifications as 
well as initial investments. Life cycle costing is an important tool 
'for decision making and can be defined as follows; 

Life cycle costing is an economic assessment of competing design 
alternatives, considering all "significant" costs of ownership over the 
economic life of each alternative expressed in equivalent dollars. The 
total life cycle cost of a facility represents the summation of initial 
construction' costs, utilities or like operations costs, maintenance and, . 
as applicable, repair and replacement costs. 38 

Designating an Energy Coordinator 

Central to the effee^e implementation of any or all of these 
strategies is the iderrffftcation of an energy coordinator, at the 
state and local district levels, to take the lead in developing 
comprehensive energy management strategies and to help mesh the 
education sector's concerns with those of otter sectors in the 
development^ of workable and equitable state and local energy 
emergency plans. Becliuse the state or local education agency's 
energy ^coordinator represents the school community in 'this 
broad-based planning process, it is important that he or she be at a 
decision-making level or have the full commitment of the policy 
makers being represented. w 



A state-level energy coordinator can play a 'ieaderslTtp-rtfle in 
assisting local districts ^n their energy management and energy 
education program^, particularly in those "districts lacking a 
coordinator of their own. The coordinator can also represent 
education 'interests in the development of a state energy plarf. The 
assignment of specific duties is largely a function of the extent to 
which a state has assumed an energy conservation responsibility 
and possesses centralized energy-related services. , 

Responsibilities of a local coordinator might include' the follow- 
ing. (\) selecting cost-effective energy conservation measures; 

38 State of Wyoming, Life Cycle Costing (Cheyenne, \Vyo., 1979), p. 3. 
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(2) training staff responsible for educational programs, administra- 
tion, ancillary services, and the maintenance and operation of facil- 
ities and school transportation systems regarding efficient energy 
management practices. (3) monitoring staffs energy -related behav- 
ior. (4) acting in' a liaison capacity among the education agency, 
other units of government and the general public regarding energy 
management practices. (5) developing specifications for contracts 
with energy suppliers. (6) monitoring supplies and prices 'of 
, alternate 'fuels, and (7) analyzing and paying utility bills. In 
addition, the energy coordinator can work with instructional staff 
in the implementation of appropriate energy education programs. 
Often such programs can be strehgthened by utilizing energy 
management plans and practices as instructional ihaferial. 

ObvnVslv. supporting an energy coordinator costs money. While 
advocates of the concept can demonstrate twat the expense of a 
good coordinator is offset by nesult^nPene/gy savings, there is 
strong opposition to the addition of any staff positions during the 
current era of fiscal conservatism. If having an energy coordinator 
is not feasible, then shifting responsibilities among existing 
personnel (within a state or a local school district or among two or 
more districts) should be examined in-order 'to gain so/ne of the 
benefit^ that the energy coordinating function offers. The impor- 
taoUhing is to define the function and ensure thjflftt gets done. 
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V. School-Related Responses to 
Energy Shortages and Higher Prices 



Prudent fiscal management requires the elimination of energy 
waste, regardless of energy availability. More and more state and 
local, school administrators, therefore, are considering energy 
efficiency to be an indispensable component of their total 
management plans. Increased attention to energy management has 
been partially due to cost considerations and, in some schools, to 
the incentives provided by the Institutional Building Gptfhts 
Program. As reported by DOE in Energy Efficient Schools 

Increasing numbers uf school administrators are learning that energy 
efficiency can be improved dramatically through energy-saving operat- 
ing and maintenance procedures, conservation retrofits, and utilization 
uf renewable energy, technologies, automatic controls and other , 
conservation measures. A study conducted by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators showed thft between 1973 and 1979, 
schools reduced their energy use by 37 percent. 39 

Clearly, sound energy management is the -foundation of a 
coordinated response to energy price escalations or supply 
shortages, with or without federal incentives. 

Several states have developed their own programs to help schools 
institute cost-effective energy conservation measures. For exarn^ 
pie, in 1981 Nebraska enacted LB 257, whiSjl allocated a portion 
of the state's oil and 'gas severance tax fyenues for energy 
efficiency grants to school districts on a competitive basis. In 1979 
Massachusetts enacted legislation establishing an Energy Audit and 
Energy Conservation Improvement Program and an Alternative 
Energy Property Program. During 1980, S20 million of bonded 
state money was allocated to these programs, and additional 



39 0ffite of Institutional Conservation Programs, Ehergy Efficient Schools 
DOEAssisted Retrofit Projects (Washington, D.C. U.S. Department of 
Energy, September 1981 ), Introduction*. • * 



appropriations were to be considered during the 1982 legislative 
session. SeveraPother states are considering similar measures.' * 



An Energy-Use Profile 



A profile of energy use by fuel type 



for school functions, buildings 



and vehicles is needed tp identify those conservation Yneasures that 
are both cost effective and within budgetary' parameters, on an 
individual and collective basis. As explained by the National 
\ Electrical Contractors Association: , 

L* 

Effective energy management requires that the entire pattern of energy 
consumption be analyzed so that changes made will be integrated into 
the system in full light of the interrelationship which exists and the 
various effects which will occur. 40 

A districtwide energy -use record/ specifying the cost and quantity 
of various energy sources consumed for particular programmatic 
functions within certain buildings or vehicles, should be kept. 
Changes over time in such a profile can be used in a public 
infpfmation program to show how conservation measures are 
helping prevent escalating energy costs from taking a greater share 
of school budgets. An energy-use record is particularly helpful in 
targeting effective conservation procedures during a severe energy 
shortage. This application has been acknowledged in some existing 
plans. As ^tated in Jlmerge t nc\ Guidelines far Sehraska School 
Districts 

It is verv probable that a given energy emergency will place different 
school buildings on different levels of reduction measures. For instance, 
a required 30 perceni reduction in electncah energy use will place very 
difTerent constraints on an all electric school than on a fuel oil heated 
school. Therefore, a determination needs to be made of which level 
each school would fall into under varying types and degrees of energy 
curtailment. 41 * 



40 National Electrical Contractors Association, Total Energy Management, 
2nd Edition (Washington, D.C. The National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion. 1976), p. lii. * 

4 'Nebraska Energy Office and the Nebraska Department of Education, 
Emergency Guidelines for Sebraska School Districts (Lincoln, Neb., January 
1982), p. 1. 
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Categories of Response Options 

There are four principal categories of school activities to be 
examined in de\eloping responses to higher energy costs and 
possible shortages. physical facilities, building utilization patterns, 
transportation systems and instructional programs. 

/School facilities need to be surveyed to identify energy -conserving 
changes in daily operating and management procedures, such as 
reducing thermostat settings and hlumination levels, fine-tuning 
furn^es and replacing <?ld filters. These often can be instituted at 
lifue cost and can sa\e significant amounts of energy. Facilities 
also need to be audited or analyzed to discover cost-effecti\e 
conservation measures applicable to building structural -compo- 
nents, including windows, doors and, ceilings* and to energy -using 
equipment, including heating and cooling, lighting and ventilating 
systems, I/nergy -conscious landscaping can often provide addition- 
al energy savings. 

In some cases, buildings may be too inefficient to warrant 
investment in the conservation measures necessary .to reach 
acceptable efficiency standards. During an energy emergency, 
dosing these buildings J may be a wise strategy. It declining 
enrollments or other factors are necessitating school shutdowns, 
officials may want to consider the energy efficiency of buildings as 
an additional criterion in determining which schools to close. 

In areas where new education facilities are being built, planners 
and administrators must consider the energy-efficiency aspects of 
building design and siting to minimize the energy Costs that will 
occur during the useful life of the facility , The opportunities to 
incorporate alternate energy sources, such as passive solar, in new 
construction should also be assessed. ^ 

In aJdit^rT^to measures* directed at increasing physical plant 
efficiency, there are also opportunities to lower energy demand by 
changing patterns >> r building usage. The location of inside 
activities can often be grouped to reduce the area requiring heating 
or tooling. Similarly, the times at which facilities are needed can , 
be consolidated in order to reduce heating or cooling periods. 
Another alternative is adjusting the school calendar. Several states 
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4d lotdl districts are operating on four-day school weeks and 
tpenmenting with changes in school vacations so that facilities, 
Re used in times of least energy demand. However, in assessing the 
itages of these alternatives, care must be taken to consider 
the instruction repercussions, as well as the economic, social and 
energy impacts that spill over beyond the education sector. For 
example, a Colorado study showed the four-day school week to be 
popular in rural districts, and Monday closures saved more energy 
than Friday closures, partially due to the scheduling of extra- 
curricular events. 42 In contrast, an unpublished report from the 
Massachusetts Office of Energy Resources suggests that a four-day 
school calendar may cause a net energy loss when factoring in an 
entire community's energy consumption. 43 

Transportation planning should include energy saving and or 
emergency response options in the distnctwide transporting of 
students, teachers, administrators and support personnel. Among 
the many possibilities to consider are the following computerized 
bus routing or improved manual routing procedures, driver 
efficiency training, revisions in walking distance boundaries and 
carpooling policies, and the establishment of mileage ceilings 
placed on transporting students for field trips and competitive 
athletic events. In areas where new facilities are b.eing built, 
officials should include pupil and staff transportation needs and 
options along with other siting considerations. 

In a severe motor fuel shortage, better coordination between 
School district and community .transportation systems may be 
essential. If this policy contains legal barriers, then legislation to 
allow greater flexibility must be put in place during the contingen- 
cy planning process, prior to the existence of actual emergency 
conditions. \s stated by the executive director of the National 
School Boards Association: 

[School buses] are in fact such a good all around form of transporta- 
tion that city managers, mayors, public transit authorities, smte 
departments uf transportation, and even governors have begun to view 

42 See Paul Bauman, "The Four-Day Calendar, An Energy Saver 0 " Statp^ 
educatum Leader, vol. 1. no. 1. winter 1982, p. [ and Robert Ric^urj^nd 
Robert EJelen. An Ihaluation of the Four-Day School Week tn\kfh>rado 
(Fort ( olhns, Colo. Colorado State University, 1981). 

4 3 William Begley, "The Effect of a Four-Day School Week on Energy Use in 
Massachusetts," Executive Office of Energy Resources, April 1980. 
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[them) as the only reliable form of mass transportation that is readily 
available during an emergency. 44 



The third category of schooructivities is the instructional program 
and associated services. Energy management is related to the 
educational program in two ways, it can affect the operation of 
educational sen ices and it can bfKome part of the instructional 
program. With respect to the first relationship, when policy 
makers develop response options to energy shortages or rising 
prices, they must not lose sight of the importance of education to 
American society, hducational services should not be needlessly 
sacrificed. As noted by Governor Richard Lamm of Colorado in 
his 1982 state-of-the-state address* 

r 

Our education svstem is the foundation for the future. ... As a nation, 
are nut going to remain competitive if Japan continues to graduate 
mor£ scientists, engineers and technicians than we do. As a state, we 
will nut he able to remain competitive if we do not produce the most 
highly trained work force within our power. \He will become a 
second-rate economy if we have a second-rate education svstem 

\ 



Although thi( fact may be abparent to school officials, educational 
programs have been really sacnffjil during energy supply^ 
.disruptions, and many programs have been eliminated due to fiscal 
constraints brought on. in part, by higher energy costs. 



With respect to the second relationship between energy manage- 
ment and the educational program, conserving energy in the 
education sector requires the cooperation of ^administrators, 
teachers, ancillary service personnel, students and operations staff. 
Effective participation in the total energy management program 
depends upon an understanding of the natur^and importance of 
energy, the meaning and purpose of conservation and effective 
techniques to achieve conservation's benefits. Should the need 
arise to implement fairly drastic energy-saving measures, it is 
essential that .both pupils and staff know the rationale for 
resultant disruptions to their normal routines. They should 
understand changing supply and demand factors for various energy 
sources, the implicationspf differing patterns of energy dependen- 
cy, and the decision-making process as it relates to unstable 

44 Thomas A. Shannon Jr., "Will Your School Buses Rescue Us From the 
Lnergv Crisis 0 ** American School Board Journal, November 1980. p. 21. 



conditions in the energy marketplace. Inservice programs and the 
incorporation of energy concept* into appropriate curricular 
settings can achieve these important objectives. 4 5 The natural 
relationship between energy education and conservation inexplic- 
it!} noted in the document entitled Florida Energx Management 
Handbook for School Administrators- * 

Energy education is an important part of any* energy management 
program. Increased awareness of the energy issue and greater knowledge 
of the individual's role irl reducing energy consumption iswieeded tu 

sfan 



secure the cooperation of administrators, teachers, studentsfand others 

4 6 " 



required for effective energy management 46 



Qne example of a creati\e*instructional program designed to be 
used both in the classroom and in the community is The Energy 
Scoraard developed by the Colorado Office of Energv* Conserva- 
tion. The program involves the participant in measuHlVhis or her 
energy consumption patterns in transportation, residential heating 
and cooling, and the use of energy-consuming appliances. 

Outside the formal school setting, public information programs 
•'ffan stress the importance of wise energy us^. in light of rising 
energy costs and can also prepare the public for measures that may 
be necessary dunng times of severe shortage. Ohio's handbook, 
entitled Energx Management for School Administrators, states that 
well-planned public relations efforts concerning the schools' 
energy management programs can restore public* confidence in the 
ability of edueatiort officials to plan for society's future needs. 47 

Comprehensive energy contingency plans should address the civic 
functions that schools can perfotm during times of an energy- 
related crisis. Traditionally, during times of energency. schools 
have been centers for shelter, food, medicaf care and public 
information. 



4$ See Paul Baurnan and Edith Petryck, Energy Education Why, What and 
//«h* Report No. 18!-! (Denver Education Commission of the States, 
October 1981). 

46 Governor's Energy Office. Department of Education and Colony Produc- 
ts Florida Lnergi Management Hand hi /ok for Schijol Administrators, 
P. v. 

47 0hiu Department of Education, Energy Management for School Adminis- 
tration (Columbus. Ohio. 1980), p. 93. 
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Plan Implementation ^ 
* * 

Previous federal programs for energy emergency planning ad- 
dressed a range of potential supply disruptions. Because the 
characteristics of an energy emergency cannot be known prior to 
its Occurrence, different scenarios uere defined to suggest the need 
for multilevel response Rlans. 48 . 

As noted earlier in this document, state energy emergency plans 
followed federal guidelines in establishing response options for 
different degrees of supply disruption. For example,* North 
(Carolina's Lineptftitx Energy Conservation Plan for Gasoline 
describetHITfee types of shortages 

Mild shortage Characterized b> scattered local shortages evidenced by 
>nal queuing at the gas pumps. State response requires voluntary 
conservation measures primarily, plus increased enforcement of the 55 
mph speed limit. 

Moderate shortage Characten/ed b> intermittent long lines (at gas 
pumps) in all areas' of the state State response requires additional 
mandatory mejsures. 

Snert shortage ( haraden/ed b> daily long lines at the gas pumps, as 
well iharplv ieduced retail sales, increased' absenteeism at work, 
and or decreased revenues in tourist industry. State response requires 
more stringent mandatory measures than were included in moderate 
shortages. 49 

The guidelines for schools issued by the Nebraska Energy Office 
and the Nebraska Department of Education had a similar 
threV-Ievel breakdown 

Pliasel a shortfall of less than 10 percent (of a particular fuel type 
statewide. 

Phase II a shortfall of 10-20 percent for a particular fuel type. 
Phase III a shortfall of greater than 20 percent.- 0 



4 8 This approach is described in TJic 1980 Standby Federal Emergency Energy 
Conservation Plan (Washington. DC U.S. Department of Energy. March 
1980), Sec. III. 

49 North Carolina Department uf Commerce, Emergency Energy Conserva- 
tion Plan for \orth Carolina Gasoline, Third Draft (Raleigh. N.C.. August 
1980). p. 15. " 

50 Emergency Guidelines for Nebraska School Districts, Introduction. 
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Applying the concepts of mild, moderate and sevt/e, or phases I, 
II and III, can have two complications, however. First, determin- 
ing exact percentages and/or characteristics of a situation is very 
difficult. Second, actually arraying a given level of'shortage along a 
continuum from mild to severe depends more on the extent to 
which normal routines will be disrupted than on the quantification 
of the shortage, For example, a greater shortfall of a lesser-needed 
fuel may be more mild to some consumers than a smaller shortfall 
of a more heavily-utilized fuel source. This situation is particularly 
important to consider with respect to heating fuels severe 
shortages of heating oil should not necessitate the imposition of 
severe building-rejated reactions for those buildings heated with 
electricity. Nevertheless, it is useful for energy planners to 
consider methodically the 4 impact of different levels of shortages 
for different types of fuels and then to plan a continuum of 
measures to be selectively applied ttf particular situations. 



Beeafise the thrre-tiered approach to planning for shortagte was 
associated with a coordinated federal-state system of dedanr^and 
responding to energy emergencies, established under legislation 
that is no longer in effect (LFOA and EPAA), the approach now 
should be viewed only as a general guideline for conceptualizing 
energy responses, Administrators and planners may, in fact, find it 
more useful to list conservation -options along a continuum, 
ranging from an efficient operating mode to a severe emergency 
situation, as suggested above. Many response measures for a mild 
or even moderate shortage may result in the elimination of waste, • 
without having any serious negative impacts. To the extent that 
this is true, such energy conservation procedures should be 
considered part of prudent energy management, regardless of the 
energy supply situation. 

* . • 
\ range of energy conservation measures can be developed from 
some of the conservation handbooks already developed by state 
agencies and national organizations. A sampling of these is listed in 
the annotated bibliography. % 
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VI. Conclusions and 
Recommendations Made by the v 
ECS Energy and Education 
Task Force 

p 

Conclusions . , 

Forecasters estimate a 75-80 percent chance of a major energy 
supply disruption m the 1980s. 

The federal response to an energy supply disruption is to rely 
on pricing to allocate supply and to enhance domestic 
'production. Federal funding for state energy emergency 
planning has been eliminated. Therefore, states have a greater 
responsibility to prepare their efti/ens for the potential 
disruptions that can be caused by severe energy curtailments 
and accompanying cost escalations. 

While additions are .being made to the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve, no allocation plans have been promulgated. 

Most states do'not have a comprehensive contingency plan 
that specifies actions to be taken by various energy-using and 
supplying sectors in the advent of varying degrees of supply 
shortages of major fuel types, 

\^ 

Few state contingency plans deal effectively with school 
energy emergency responses, i.e., the provision of education 
and/or community services. 

Allocation by\pnce will have an immediate and severe 
economic impact on education budgets which are already tight 
due to the trends of increasing real energy costs and declining 
real revenues. 
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• Natural gas deregulation will hit the^ed^ication sector dispro- 
' portitfnately hard due to the fact that approximately 60 

percent of all school buildings are heated with natural gas. 

• Effective institutional contingency planning rests on energy 
management plans that assess the consumption, cost and 
reduction potential for specffic energy sources. 

• Conservation is important as a good business practice. An 
. investment ^ energy efficiency is generally offset by resultant 

savings. 

y + - . 

' • Lnergy management programs provide an efiergy education 
opportunity for school personnel, students and community 
members. 

• Local energy plans must be .consistent with' state plans. 
Coordinated local contingency planning requires the involve- , 
ment of education offj^als. 

General Recommendations 

• Determine the status and content of your state's energy 
contingency plan. 

v 

• Determine where emergency powers reside. t 

♦ 

Determine the adequacy, of provisions regarding education in / 
existing contingency plans^ * ^ 

• Incorporate education-related concerns and. responsibilities in 
state and local corftingency plans. \^ 

• When develpping and implementing contingency planning, 
measures, do not lose sight of education's primary responsibil- 
ity, i.e., educating students. 

• .Base contingency plans on accurate information^ regarding 
^Utilization patterns for specific fuels by consuming sectors, 
Aaking into account variations among regions and individual^ 

/ facilities. 
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The current situation of energy sufficiency presents states and^ 
localities with the opportunity to develop contingency 4^rfs 
during noncrisis conditions. 

Wise energy planning and energy management requires .an 
informed citizenry capable of making responsible decisions 
about the development and use of alternative energy supplies 
having varioij^economic, political, social and environmental 
cons£quencti«r^Ma requirement suggests that energy be 
considered a ba^Weme throughout the formal and informal 
education systems. # 

Recommendations birected^o Governors' Offices 
and/or State Energy Offices 



• Assume a statewide leadership role in de^loping contingency 
plans. * - l * 




Determine the adequacy of existing emergency powers and, if 
Vnecessary^eek legislation to provide ftfr emergency powers. 

Create* a broad-based planning graup JjD-insyre -that the 
resultant plan will be comprehensive and to build- c ^^ n 
^support for the plan. f 

Involve education officials in the development and operation 
of contingency plans. 

* * 
With*help of the chief state schoo] officer, revjjw existing 
^ontingeitcy .pl^s to determine if there are adequate provi- 
k <aons f^>r education. / - 

Work at the federal level for^the provision V interstate 
cooperative mechanisms in state contingency pians\lriterstate 
communication' and cooperation will be essential if tM^fe^leral 
government does not allocate scarce fuel among states.) 

Work through the National Governors' Association* and Jh^ 
Ldftcatioa Commission of the States to develop a national 
awareness of {\) the need for en^rg^ontingency plans and (2) 
the m^rtance of including trie education sector in those 
plans. ^\ » _ 
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Recommendations Directed to Chief Slate School'Officers 



Become involved in contingency planning in your state. 

* Designate a staff member or members 'to be responsible for 
energy management and tontingency planning^ lilata morytoP 
ing should jpe included in these energy-related responsibilities.) 

Take steps ta assure that educational functions are not 
needlessly sacrificed during an energy crisis. .* 

Dete rmine if legislation is needed" to deal with scho.ol energy 
and financial problems associated with an energy emergency 
•and/or severe price escalations. 

Involve local-level education personnel^! the pldfrning and 

development of a state contingency plan. 

m Advocate for the education sector's needs in dealing with the 
-state public utilities commission and with individual energy 
suppliers. * ' 

Assist " local education agencies in developing their own 
contingency plans. 



Recommendations DiVfected to State Legislators 

) V 

Lxamihe your state's legislation regardinjpeoniingency plan- 
ning and emergency powers. 

Identify existing emergency responsibilities or assign such 
responsibilities. 

Develop guidelines regarding state and local energy emergency 
planning, including the process, participarfRSand content. 

Allocate necessary- funding for ' contingency planning «and 
possible? implementation procedures. 

Insure that state budg^Jary restrictions do not prevent school 
districts from being able to pay rising hid costs. 
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V5\ 

• Consider incentives, such as small grants, to encourage the 
^development of effective conservation measures and energy 
' emergency response mechanisms. 



• "Shourj" it be necessary to close schools, consider alternate 
ways to continue educational services. 




February 1982 Meeting of the ECS Energy and Education Task Force 
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Annotated Bibliography \ 



. Energy Data aqd Analysis 

Well-designed energy plans must be based on a wide range of 
potential energy supply and demand situations. Persons responsi- 
ble for planning and implementing^nexgy contingency plans must 
therefore monitor changes in the energy marketplace. The 
foHowing organizations responsible for information about the 
production and distribution of petroleum, natural gas and electric- 
ity .and the principal federal agency for energy information are 
available to assist in this process. They offer data that describes 
the current energy picture p well as some general assumptions 
regarding future energy production and consumption patterns. 

American Gas Association (AGA) 

The Policy Evaluation and Analysis Group at AGA is responsible for 
economic forecasting and' technical information regarding all gas energy 
soWces. Upon request, AGA will provide free materials and technical reports 
on specific topics, such a^Jie economics of competing energy sources or 
projections of natural g^PRipplies in a particular regioijvfc'&Jr further 
information contact: ^ 

Policy Evaluation and Analysis Group * 

American Gas Association 

1515 Wilson Boulevard v * 

Arlington, Virginia 22209 . . 

(703)841-8400 

4 

The American Petroleum Institute -{API) 

API is a trade association representing over 300 oil companies. It is designed 
to disseminate information about virtually every aspect of the petroleum 
industry, exploration, production, transportation, refining and marketing. 

API's Policy and, Analysis Department examines the industry's economic 
trends. API oTfers Ttie Basic Petroleum Data Book which includes extensive 
information on oil reserves, pricing, marketing, exploration and production. 
Interested persons can also subscribe to weekly or monthly statistical 
bulletins. Free copies of Publications and Materials 1982> a catalog that lists 
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all API publications, and further information about other API services can be 
obtained from: 

American Petroleum Institute 

Publications and Distribution Section 

2101 L Street NW 

Washington, D.C. 20037 

(202)457-7160 

Edison Electric Institute (EEI) 

bEl is the trade association of the investor-owned electric utility companies. 
Approximately 200 organizations, generating nearly 80 percent of all the 
electricitro f the United States, are members of EEI. EEI is recognized as the 
central source of information oft electricity and the electric utility industry in 
the United States. 

The Conservation and Energy Management, Division analyzes trends in the 
supply and demand of electricity and associated economic factors. The 
institute's address and phone number are listed below % 

Customer Relations - 

Edison Electric jgj^ute 

1111 19th Street NW 

Washington, D.C. 2003& 4 
(202) 828-7501 e 

1 

Energy Information Administration (EIA) 

EIA, a branch of the U.S. Department of Energy, is involved in a long-term 
information collection, processing and dissemination program related to all 
aspects of energy. EIA is a forecasting and analysis organization, responsible 
•for energy supply and demand data. This service is available to the 
government, business and the general public. The Monthly Energy Review. 
available on an annual subscription basis, presents current data and trends for 
production, consumption, stocks, imports, exports and prices for the 
principal energy commodities in the United States. For further information 
on energy statistics or the availability of EIA publications contact' 

Energy Information Administration 

Nationartnergy Information Center 

El -20, Forrestall Building 
' Washington, D.C. 20585 
x (202) 252-8800' y 



-Energy Management and Contingency Plans 

Several.energy management and energy contingency plans devel- 
oped by states provide detailed listings of school conservation 
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measures targeted at the physical plant, transportation services, 
instructional programs a^ related personnel policies. The follow- 
ing list, alphabetized by state, presents several plans and related 
Relies that describe numerous energy-saving response options. 

This list is not a complete compendium of resources. Readers are 
encouraged to examine existing plans in their respective states or 
localities. State energy offices, partiaJly through experience gained 
from administering conservation programs for schools and public 
buildings, are often able to provide information on school district 
energy programs, projected cost savings, feasibility of specific 
conservation measures and also the status of their state's, energy „ 
emergency plans. 

Florida Energy Management Handbook for School Administrators, Governor's 
Energy Office, 1981, 

^Written in conjunction with the Florida Department^of Education,, this 
handbook is designed to help reduce t*he fiscal impacts of rising energy costs. 
It offers a step-by-step guide for establishing a comprehensive" energy 
management program, as well as rtfethods Tor refining and updating existing 
efforts in local school districts. The handbook also contains chapters on 
energy education, emergency contingency planning, an extensive appendix 
with school building audit forms and a listing of energy emergency 
procedures. For nV>re information contact 

Cover nor\Hnergy Office 

301 Bryant building 

Tallahassee. Florida 32304 

(904)488-2475 , ' 

Illinois Energy Emergency Contingency Plan, Illinois Department oi Busines/^ 
and Economic Development and the Illinois Division of Energy. 

Upon the request of Governor James Thompson, the Illinois State Plan was 
written with the cooperation of 1 9 state agencies and organizations. The plan 
was designed to "mitigate the impact of an energy emergency on the living 
conditions and economy of the state," It describes the probable causes of a 
statewide en erg/ emergency (1) a prolonged and severe winter, (2) labor 
disputes affecting energy supply, (3) 'technical failures in energy supply' 
"equipment and (4) an imported oil embargo. The plan" includes lines of 
communication for school officials as well as a list of conservation and 
emergency measures to be taken by schools in an energy crisis. For more 
information contact 

Illinois Institute o J f Natural Resources 

325 W. Adams Street, Room 300 ' ' 

Springfield, Illinois 63706 

(217) 785-3445 

00 
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Emergency Guidelines for Sebraska School Districts, Nebraska Energ> Office 
and the Nebraska Department of Education. 1982. 

This document is intended to encourage schuul officials tu establish, make 
known and keep un file an energy shortfall plan within their local districts. It 
lurther suggests what to consider in formulating emergency plan* and 
measures to take in the event of an energy shortfall greater than 20 percent, 
>uch as shutdown p^ucedures to maintain buildings at a minimum tempera- 
ture. For further information contact 

Nebraska Eneigy Office 

P.O. Box 95085' 

Lincoln. Nebraska 6850" 

1402) -T 1-2367 * 
I 

A Stud\ >>f School Calendars. New \ork State Education Department, 
December !9~8, 

7 

This repw: describes the results of a study conducted b> the Division of 
Researvh at the New Yurk State Education Department concerning alterna- 
tive sch^>« >1 valendars. It discusses the effects of nine different schedules 
designed conserve energv, foster pupil learning, make maximum use of 
facili^s an<T pruvide flexibility m scheduling. The' study recommends 
enabling legislation to allow school districts to further experiment with 
alternative school calendars. For further information contact 

New York State Education Department ^ 

Education Building 

Albany. New York 12234 

(5 18* 4^4-5844 

tnery\ Management for School Administrators, Ohiu Department of Educa- 
tion. \<*%Q 

This handbook is designed to assist education decision makers in managing 
school energv use. An energy management model is included tu provide an 
administrative foundation for the determination and implementation of 
vunservati^n measures, energy reduction guidelines and recommended con- 
sumption levels. Curricular guides, information on Ohio energy suppliers, 
environmental standards and public relations strategies are included with 
references to the various sources of information necessary fur successful 
energy management. For additional information contact, 

Energy Assistance Office 

Ohio Department of Education 

65 S. Front Street, Room 4 19 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 

(614)466-4526 

Sorth*e$t Energy tducatiun.Management Handbook. Regiun X. U.S. De- 
partment of Education, 1980. An interstate project involving the states of 
Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington. 
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This handbook was adopted as a regiunal project by the L\S. Department of 
Education on the recommenda'ton of the Project irv^Eriergy and Energy 
Conservation Education (PEECE) Consortium, whose member states identi- 
fied such a publication as a primary need in the Northwest. The Oregon State 
Department of Education provided their state manual to serve as a basis for 
developing the regional publication. 

The handbook addresses "the two important energy-related functions of our 
schools, the education of students who will inherit the problems related to a 
decreased availability of 'energy resources, and the development and applica- 
tion of an effective system of energy management in the day-to-day operation 
of school buildings, transportation systems and support services." For 
additional information contact: , 

Oregon Department of Education 

700 Pringle Parkway S.E. 

Salem. Oregon^73 10 

(503) 378-3573 

or 

Idaho Department of Education 
Len B. Jordan Office Building 
Boise, Idaho 83720 
(208) 334-2281 

Elei tria al L oad Manage men i for EJu cational A J minis trators , E d m on d A . 
LeBlaficand Carsie K. Denning. 1981. 

According to the authors, approximately two-thirds of the total dollars 
expended for school energy go to pay for electrical power. The authors also 
state, "mure dollars can be saved in electrical load management with less 
financial and management effort and' fewer adverse effects on functional 
capability than in any other area of educational facility operation/ 1 This 
publication and the accompanying Technical Template for Project Techni- 
cians and Administrative Template for Project Coordinators are designed to 
vover "the complete spectrum of administrative level electrical Joad manage- 
ment knowledge requirements." The three publications include descriptions 
of electrical rate schedules, methods for electrical load management (demand 
hmjters, electronic control devices, clocks), new construction design consider- 
ations, lighting and step-by-step administrative planning tools to incorporate 
electrical load management. For additional information contact. ^ 

Carsie K. Denning, P.E. 

North Carolina State Board of Education 

Office of the Controller 

486 Education Building 

Raleigh, North Carolina 2761 1 

(919)733-6618 
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Additional Resources 



Academy for Educational Development, I rf^. 

The academy provides a variety of services to U.S. colleges and universities 
and elementary and secondary schools, it is active in promoting the more 
efficient use of facilities through energy conservation and energy education. 
Energy Conservation Idea Handbook is a compendium of nearly 500 ideas 
and practices to save energy at colleges and universities. The measures 
described are relatively inexpensive and designed to recover cash investments 
in a short penod of time. Each idea listed includes the college or university 
where Wis being tried as well as the name, telephone number and address of 
the person to contact for further information. Copies of the handbook are 
available from 

Academy for Educational Development, Inc, 

Energy Project 
* 6*0 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 

(212)397-0040 

.American Association of School Administrators (AASA) 

A AS A is a nonprofit organization representing superintendents and ol^er 
school administrators. It has produced a number of pamphlets, articles and 
reports on school buildings and energy conservation. The 1980 Energy Use 
Study describes the results of a national survey on the consumption of energy 
by school systems. School Energ} Management reports on an analysis of 
energy conservation measures implemented under the federal Schools and 
Hospitals Program. These publications and other information can be obtained 
from 

American Association of School Administrators 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 
( n Q3) 5 28-0700 

Educational Facilities Laboratories (EFL) 

EFL is a nonprofit organization that researches and provides information on 
the building and operation of educational and related facilities. EFL has 
worked directlv with a number of states and public utility companies on 
school energy conservation programs. The Economy of Energy Conservation 
in Educational Facihnes is a revised edition of an earlier publication that 
describes facility conservation measures to help schools avoid higher energy 
cost* and prevent the erosion of educational programs and services The 
Public Schools Energy Conservation Service (PS^tS) is a building energy 
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audit program developed b> EFL available through state energy offices. For 
further information contact 

Educational Facilities Laboratories 

850 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

(212) 751-6214 

Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 

ERIC is a nationwide network of 16 information clearinghouses under the 
direction of the National Institute of Education (N1E). The ERIC Clearing- 
house far Educational Management has a bibliography of energy management 
studies and services and can assist in an extensive computer search for 
information on school energy management. Energy Conservation Manage- 
ment forgchool Administrators An Overview by Bernard Lutfto is available 
through me clearinghouse. It includes a broad range of recommendations for 
school energy management, conservation planning, building audits, retrofit 
and operational changes, construction of new facilities and transportation. 
The appendix lists numerous articles from the ERIC data base which cover all 
aspects of school energy management. This document and related informa- 
tion can be obtained from 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Educational Management 
% University of Oregon 

t Eugene. Oregon 97403 

'■' (503) 686-5043 

The ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, Mathematics and Environmental 
Education irtcludes materials relevant to energy education curricular 
considerations. For futfher information contact the following ERIC center 

The Educational Resources Information Center 

Science, Mathematics and Environmental Education Clearinghouse 

The Ohio State University 

I 200 Chambers. Road, 3rd Floor 

Columbus, Ohio 43212 

(614)422-6717 




National School Energy Task Force 

The Task Force is a nonprofit organization, funded by private foundations, 
that has developed a loan program fur^ energy conservation measures for 
public school districts. Each energy -saving measure must have a payback 
period of no more than two years, and school districts have . two years to 
return the money to a revolving fund to be used for future loans. Schools 
ordinarily pay back their loan from resultant energy cost savings gained from 
conservation measures. In its first phase, the task force awarded 5290,000 to 
26 School districts for 109 energy conservation projects. The revolving fund 
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anj number of loans offered is expected to increase significantly in 1982. For 
further information contact: * 

Field School $ & 

Bob Pritchard, Chairman <v 

99 School Street 

Weston, Massachusetts 02193 

(617)899-5988 



U.S. Department of Energy (DOE) 



Through several state and local programs, DOE offers technical assistance and 
direct financial aid tu help educational institutions ^duce higher energy costs 
and conserve energy. A publication entitled, Total SchooJ Energy Manage- 
ment Program, is designed tu assist school administrators in establishing 
energy management, energy education and efficient transportation programs. 
Tins booklet includes an appendix of DOE publications on school energy 
building design, efficiency standards, energ^audits and other related areas. 
For L'.S.^overnment publications from DOE a2d other agencies contact. 
U.S. Government Printing Office- / 
Washington, D.C. 20401 
(202) 783-3238 
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Colorado Department of 

Education 
Denver, Colorado 



Harry Meek 

Manager, Energy Assistance 
Office 

Ohio Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 

Wayne Phillips 

Idaho State Department of 

Education 
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C. Richard Tillis 
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Education 
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The Education Commission of the States is a nonprofit," 
nationwide interstate compact formed in 1966. The primary 
purpose of the Commission is to assist governors, state 
legislators, state education officials arid others to develop 
policies to improve the quality of education at all levels. 
Forty-eight states, Amencan.Samoa, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands are members. This report is an outcome of one of many 
Commission undertakings at all levels of education. The ECS 
central offices are at 1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300, Denver, 



:olorado 80295. The Washington office is in the Hall of the 



tates, 444 North Capitol Street NW, Suite 248, Washington, 



D.C. 20001. 

It is the policy of the Education Commission of the States to— 
take affirmative action to prevent discrimination in its policies, 
programs and employment practices. 
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